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Look for this identifying 

Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of 
extra-value fertilizer. 





...the seal that guarantees you won’t be 


TOO LATE for TOP PROFITS 


You know the penalty of a shortage of 
magnesium in your citrus groves. Irregular 
yellow blotches in the leaves signal that 
you will soon be faced with a marked re- 
duction in yield, size, and quality of your 
fruit. And then, before you know it, it’s too 
late for top profits! 

You can’t afford to gamble with your 
next harvest ... not when positive pro- 
tection, plus improved fruit flavor, can be 
yours for only pennies per tree. Act now to 


USE FERTILIZER CONTAINING 


insure an adequate supply of magnesium 
this fall by specifying fertilizer containing 
Sul-Po-Mag”™... also called SPM...in your 
next fertilizer order. 

Why SPM? Sul-Po-Mag is a combina- 
tion of water-soluble, fast-acting, readily 
available magnesium and premium 
sulphate of potash. Most citrus fertilizer 
manufacturers make premium grade ferti- 
lizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. For your 
protection, look for the SPM seal. 


SAH aa protection for only pennies a tree 


Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia 
(KaSO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% KgO—18% MgO 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS I & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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R. M. Pratt 


Resulting from the combined effects 
of spray programs and seasonal con- 
ditions, there was a substantial re- 
duction in all the major citrus in- 
sects and mites during August. 

Rust mite activity reached a peak 
last week in 


at a record level the 
July. Populations have been declin- 
ing rapidly since and are now at a 


low level in most groves. An increas- 
ing trend will begin in September, 
leading to high populations in Octo- 


ber and November. 


Purple scale infestations are very 
this time but will start in- 
creasing about mid-September.  In- 
festations will be above average in 
the fall and winter and will be high 
in the spring of 1958. 


low at 


Red scale infestations will be com- 
paratively low in September and 
through the fall and winter. 

Purple mite infestations are at an 
all-time low, but will start increasing 
slowly in September and will be a 
little above average this fall. Texas 
citrus mites have been spreading 
since first discovered on citrus in 
Florida in 1951, and heavy infesta- 
tions have become progressively 
more common. 

Mealybugs 
appeared. 

SPRAY PROGRAM 


For the past several years it has 
been customary to remind citrus 
growers in this monthly article that 
September is an excellent time to 
check groves for pest infestations. 
This year is no exception in this 
respect because most of the summer 
scalicide spraying has been complet- 
ed and we now have a slack period, 
as far as pest control is concerned, 
when we can take time to examine 
pest conditions. It is an ideal time 
to see what has been accomplished 


have just about dis- 


*Written August 22, 1957. Reports 
of surveys by Harold Holtsberg, 
Fort Pierce; J. W. Davis, Ta 
vares; K. G. Townsend, Tampa; 
T. B.- Hallam, Avon Park; and 
L. M. Sutton, Lake Alfred. 
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in order to plan a good program for 
the months to come. 

It is wise to look for all citrus 
pests in checking groves, but this 
September it is advisable to spend 
more time checking for scale insects 
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R. B. JOHNSON* 
R. 
W. L. THOMPSON 
Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred 
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determining where fall miticides will 
be needed first. Be sure to check 
tree tops and other areas that are 
difficult to reach with the average 
spray. 


Scale Control: No oil spray of any 


than for any other pest. The rea- kind is recommended for use on cit- 
sons for this are two-fold. First, rus after the middle of July because 
purple mite and rust mite popula- any known oil may depress the solu- 
tions, with some exceptions, are ex- ble solids content of fruit and retard 
SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 
<oumpineseotsnnssnressnemessysnsnessnsisisnepsieimni tonsil ae a 
‘ Purple Red Purple Rust Mite 
District Scale Scale Mite on leaves on fruit 
serweslegtensereegsibenhenen tiniest ie ta a a ee ee 
West Coast 2.55 .38 .38 1.00 1.00 
Indian River 3.11 2.50 -56 2.63 2.76 
Upper East Coast 3.83 8.17 17 1.67 1.50 
Gainesville 1.00 .80 —.20 0 0 
Orlando 4.25 1.20 -20 34 67 
Brooksville 3.30 .33 -25 -73 1.27 
Ridge 3.95 3.97 94 1.36 1.58 
Bartow 4.00 83 67 1.50 2.00 
State Average 3.37 3.00 7 1.27 1.50 
Last Year 3.89 3.41 1.05 2.21 2.64 


*Third week in August. Activity is computed from populations, amount of hatching of scales, 


and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations. 


Activity is consid- 


ered high if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


pected to be at low levels during 
September; and, second, purple scale 
and chaff scale are likely to reinfest 
fruit in serious numbers during the 
late summer and early fall, especial- 
ly where scalicides were applied be- 
fore the middle of June. Such rein- 
festations should be controlled even 
if it means using a second scalicide 
because purple or chaff scales on 
early fruit, especially tangerines, 
will result in green spots around each 
scale. These spots are not removed 
in the coloring room and are a defi- 
nite grade-lowering factor. Further- 
more, too many live scales around 
the stem end of fruit can result in 
a costly fruit drop. 

Growers should also be looking 
for red scale infestations because this 
scale can build up rapidly and re- 
sult in severe leaf drop followed by 
dead wood. In checking for red 
scale, remember that this scale is 
seldom evenly distributed like pur- 
ple scale, but occurs in parts of 
groves, on individual trees or even 
individual limbs. 

Check for mites with the idea of 


degreening. These adverse effects 
are most pronounced with full-strength 
oil sprays (1.3 percent actual oil), 
but because the effect is about pro- 
portional to the amount of oil used, 
adverse effects may even result from 
the use of half-strength oil sprays 
(0.7 percent actual oil). Further- 
more, two oil sprays have more effect 
than only one. 


It is more important to avoid the 
use of oils during the late summer 
and fall of this year than it was dur- 
ing the past dry years, because the 
soluble solids content of the fruit 
can be expected to be lower than 
usual as a result of the wet weather 
we have had this spring and sum- 
mer. There isn’t any advantage in 
depressing solids even lower with oil 
sprays! 

For these reasons it is recommend- 
ed that parathion or malathion be 
used where a scalicide is needed this 
fall or winter. In groves where no 
scalicide has been used since before 
the middle of June or where scale in- 
festations are high, use 1.7 pounds of 

(Continued on page 11) 
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your citrus crops can show you 
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“RAINBOW 


makes the BIG DIFFERENCE 


... because it’s Premium Plant Food. Rainbow is the ideal 
balanced mixture of all the nutrients your citrus crops need for: 








¢ Earlier maturing oranges, grapefruit, limes. 
© Fruit containing more solids and sugar. 


¢ Healthier trees with greater resistance to disease 
and freezing. 


© Stronger stems so your fruit stays on trees longer. 
Fruit with better shipping quality. 


Every Ingredient in RAINBOW Serves a Purpose 


For example, Nitrogen that’s fast acting and Nitrogen that is slowly 
available during full growing season. Sulphur and Phosphorous for plant 
color, root and stem development and seed production. Water soluble 
Magnesium and Calcium for growth, health, strength. Potassium for 
sturdy growth, plus other important plant foods for maximum yields. 


Daa 


FERTILIZERS 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS ILD & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





PLANT FOOD DIVISION... wee eer eee er erences s MT «ee 


Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 
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Five 


Florida State Horticultural Society 
Meets October 28-31 


Contact These 
RAINBOW 
for PROMPT SERVICE.“ 


District Sales Manager The Florida State 

“ GALLIE T. HACKNEY 
P.O. Box 942 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


Thomas H. Collins 
Rt. 6, Box 954 
+: Tampa 4, Fla. 
Earl H. Crittenden 
804 S. 7th St. 

Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
George W. Hammette 
405 W. Robinson 
Orlando, Fla. 
Bryan E. Pennington 
2200 St. Joseph Rd. 


Dr. Ernest L. Spencer, Secretary 
of the Florida State Horticulture an- 
nounces the 70th Annual Meeting 
of the Society at the Empress Hotel 
Beach on October 29 to 


Horticultural 


Society for seventy years has been 
a vital factor in the affairs of the 





Dade City, Fla. 
Harold E. Thompson 
2931 Walnut, NW 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
Philip L. Crews 
immokalee, Fila. 
Charles R. Johnson 
Rt. 2, Box 385 DR. ERNEST L. SPENCER 
Miami, Fla. SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY 
Joe C. Pennington 
adn citrus ee of = — i 
recognized as one o e greates 
NORTH FLORIDA organizations of the kind in the na- 
harles E. De : 
tion. 
gh sedge a The officers, directors and com- 
Larry L ‘Aendbiiite mittees of the Society have arranged 
505 E. Broadwa Apt. 4 a program of the utmost interest to 
Ocala, Fla. Florida citrus growers:and they are 
David W. Maxwell looking forward to one of the most 
P.O. Box 227 successful meetings in the history of 
Lake City, Fla. the Society. An exceptionally large 
George H. Richardson attendance is anticipated. 
P. ah credo M.S.S. Plans are nearing completion for 
oo Vv Fla the 70th Annual Meeting of the 





Florida State Horticultural Society, 
to be held at the Empress Hotel in 
Miami Beach, October 29-31st. The 
Society, organized in 1888, is one of 
the largest state horticultural so- 
cieties in the country. It is the oldest 
horticultural group that has held con- 
tinuous meetings since its organiza- 
tion. 

The program this year listing near- 
ly 100 speakers will include many 
of the top state and national research 
if . workers in the field of horticulture. 

ee oe Be {| The Sectional Vice-President will 
serve as chairman of the citrus, 





vegetable, ornamental, processing 
and Krome Memorial sections, re- 
spectively. 


The guest speakers at the general 
session, as announced by Robert E. 
Norris of Tavares, President of the 
Society, will be Dr. W. T. Pentzer, 
Chief - Biological Sciences Branch of 
the USDA Marketing Research Divi- 
sion, and Dr. J. ‘R. Beckenbach, 
Director - Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. 


The annual banquet will be held 
on Wednesday evening, October 30. 
Dr. Ralph L. Miller, Chairman of the 
State Plant Board and Vice-chair- 
man of the State Board of Control, 
will serve as Toastmaster. Lyons H. 
Williams of Coral Gables will be in 
charge of all local arrangements. A 
full program is being arranged for 
the ladies. 


CITRUS INSTRUCTION AT 
FLORIDA SOUTHERN 


Florida Southern college at Lake- 
land will again present a course 
in CITRUS PACKINGHOUSE PRO- 
CEDURE in the evening community 
college for the autumn semester, 
Dr. J. A. Battle, dean, has an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Battle said that the three- 
hour course will be taught by Dr. 
W. Grierson, of the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

The course will be given on Thurs- 
day evenings beginning at 6:30 p. m. 
in Florida Southern’s new Polk 
County Science Building. 

Dr. Battle said that CITRUS 
PACKINGHOUSE PROCEDURES 
will cover all details of fresh fruit 
handling from harvest to the retail 
store. The latest developments in 
packinghouse methods in Florida and 
elsewhere will be covered along with 
traditional Florida citrus packing- 
house procedures. 

In addition, students will hear a 
discussion of the current status of 
color-added and the use of post- 
harvest fungicides plus a review of 
changes imposed by recent legisla- 
tion and administrative rulings. 

Registration and other details may 
be obtained at the office of Regis- 
trar E. A. Lilley in the Watson 
Administration Building, the Frank 
Lloyd Wright Campus, 













des a minute... 


wit New POUNDS Grove-Hoe 
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Case 300 Tractor 
with Pounds 
Grove-Hoe 















The new revolutionary Pounds Grove-Hoe tills and 
” fertilizes 4 trees a minute. Owners report 


aa The tilling rotor works the ground thoroughly for good 
aeration and moisture intake. Rotor can be set 

to till as shallow as \% inch near the root crowns... 
as deep as 4 inches away from the tree. Tractor 
creeper. gear permits excellent workveven in 
Bermuda. Constant PTO allows stationary working 
of humps of grass, leaving land practically level. 











Fertilizer applied ahead of the rotor is thoroughly 
worked into the soil. Rate of application is 4% to 
6 pounds per tree. Automatic control shuts off 
fertilizer when you raise the hoe for transport. Get 
full information from the manufacturer or any 
of the J. I. Case dealers listed below. 












Gentlemen: 


“I can hoe 1000 to 1200 trees per 10-hour day. 
Hoed 50,000 trees from September through 
December '56. 

“Busting crust is a big feature—aerates soil, 
leads moisture to roots. Doesn’t cut crownroots 
bs —shallow at base of tree, 2 4% to 4 inches at the 
¢ tree’s water shed. 

“I followed a rotary cutter in tall Johnson 















t Grass. Hoe thoroughly chewed up stubble and hg 
3} roots. 
“You can just hoe around the tree, leave weeds 
i or cover crop between tree rows to control 
: wind erosion.” 







R. J. Patrick 
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Manufactured and Sold by: Sold by the following Florida Case dealers: 
POUNDS MOTOR CoO. inom Doses Company 
Winter Garden, Florida Thompson Tractor & Equipment Company 
Sold by: > ; —— : 
t t Tract 
POUNDS TRACTOR co. as > mia or Company 
Winter Haven, Florida Taylor & Munnell Mach. Works, Inc. 
i Fort Pierce 
POUNDS INDUSTRIAL GAS Co., Winter Garden Riley Pump & Supply Inc 
. ucnula 
POUNDS AGRICULTURAL GAS CO., Winter Haven — Meter Ra tie 
LP-Gas for Tractors & Industrial Uses Sebring 





or your nearest Case dealer 


AND FOR REAL TRACTOR OPERATING ECONOMY 
SWITCH TO WARRENGAS ay 


A GREAT FUEL FOR TRACTORS...115-+ OCTANE... BURNS CLEAN! 
¥ CUT.ENGINE MAINTENANCE COSTS yGET MORE POWER 
¥ SAVE ON OlLv SAVE ON FUEL COSTS 


This remarkable tractor fuel is available from all Warrengas Distributors everywhere 


all Now For A Free Demonstration---No Obligation, Of Course! 
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Policy Statement On 
Spreading Decline 


In my remarks today, while I will 
outline for you the present status 
of the Spreading Decline Program, 
I will spend most of my time discus- 
sing with you the necessity for an 
unequivocal policy statement by the 
Florida State Plant Board. 

As most of you are already aware 
a bill was passed by the state legis- 
lature in late May, which appro- 
priated funds for “Push & Treat” as 
well as for paying compensation on 
trees unaffected by burrowing nema- 
todes. This bill directed the Plant 
Board to proceed with an eradication 
program. Although this act was 
passed in May and action was re- 
quested by Florida Citrus Mutual in 
a letter to the Plant Board mem- 
bers, nothing was done by the Plant 
Board at its June meeting. At their 
July meeting the Plant Board 
agreed to hold a public hearing on 
August 16th, but this was done only 
at the result of an urgent request 
by representatives of Florida Citrus 
Mutual. According to the notice for 
the hearing, it will consider policy, 
rules and regulations. The rules and 
regulations are spelled out in detail. 
They are based on research and ap- 
pear generally to be sound and satis- 


* Production Manager, Eloise Groves 
Association, Winter Haven, Florida. 
Presented at Camp McQuarrie on 
August 14, 1957. 


JAMES T. GRIFFITHS* 


factory. It is within the realm of 
policy that I wish to spend my time 
today. 

During the past biennium approx- 
imately 3500 acres were pushed and 
treated and there is this much or 
more still to do. From May Ist 
through July 30th, only 53 new prop- 
erties have been placed under con- 
tracts for pushing and treating. Ap- 
proximately 1/3 of these are for the 
correction of the old margins. 

The USDA was engaged exclusive- 


ly in nursery survey work up to 
June ist and were delayed in start- 
ing mapping procedures. This group 
will be expanded as necessary to 
maintain mapping procedures if and 
when a large scale program is start- 
ed. However, today there are too 
few individuals, who are willing to 
proceed with “Push & Treat” on a 
voluntary basis and there is no pol- 
icy for a compulsory program. In my 
opinion additional volunteers will be 
slow in materializing unless a sound 
policy statement is adopted so that 
growers will have some basis for an- 
ticipating the action which will be 
taken in the future. We need a long 
range policy if our present program 
of “Push & Treat’ is to be success- 
ful and this policy must be unequiv- 
ocally adopted by the State Plant 
Board. 


Before any policy can be adopted 
it must be recognized that spread- 
ing decline is not going to cease be- 
ing a problem at the end of the 
next two years, even though most of 
the affected citrus acreage in the 
state has been pushed and treated. 
We must face the fact today that 
much of the acreage under 10 years 
of age will develop symptoms of 
spreading decline during the next 
decade and it is virtually impossible 
to find these infestations today. 
Therefore, decline will be a continu- 
ing problem, but it should not be of 
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When it comes to vegetables 


GROW FOR QUALITY 


High yield per acre is always important, but 
when it comes to vegetables, quality is the surest 
key to better profits. But, you can be more sure of 
both yield and quality by using Ideal Fertilizers 
with organic nitrogen from higher grade sources 
together with other proved ingredients for com- 
plete, continuous crop diet, and by safeguarding 
against damage with FASCO proven Pesticides. 

Almost as important as these fine products is the 
service that stands behind them... agronomists, 
horticulturists, entomologists, plant pathologists and 
chemists working on Florida’s agricultural prob- 
lems—and yours—serve you through your W&T 
Representative. 

So, for both high yield and quality vegetables 
this season, depend on Ideal quality Fertilizers, 
FASCO proven Pesticides and the capable assist- 
ance of your W&T Representative. Give him a 
call today. 


(It’s the Best 
Profit Insurance 
You Can Have) 









AVAILABLE WITH 
GENUINE 


PERUVIAN 
GUANO 


WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 











JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


sta i li i a i 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 
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the emergency nature that faces us 
today, because the growers who will 
be affected can be on the lookout 
for the disease and be prepared to 
take the necessary steps as soon as 
symptoms become evident. 

We must also recognize the fact 
that there probably are not suf- 
ficient funds to pay compensation 
as required by law and to push 
and treat all of the diseased acre- 
age that remains in the state. 
Therefore, a policy must be adopted, 
which will obtain the maximum 
benefits for the citrus industry in 
terms of the removal of the largest 
acreage possible with the funds that 
are available. It is my feeling that 
state and federal monies should be 
drastically reduced when the state 
funds now budgeted have been 
spent. The major portion of the 
affected acreage should be removed 
within two years and it would only 
be necessary to maintain surveillance 
to be sure that the margins have 
been adequately handled. Within 
two years it is my feeling that the 
problem of spreading decline should 
become primarily the growers own 
responsibility with some technical 
assistance from the Plant Board 
and the USDA. Governmental re- 
sponsibility should be confined to 
the correction of inadequately 
treated margins; to the identifica- 
tion of burrowing nematodes and 
the mapping of the infested proper- 
ties; to the certification of nursery 
stock as free of nematodes in com- 
mercial citrus properties by the use 
of quarantine and police powers. 
These quarantines should require 
that a grower contain his own dis- 
ease. This implies that it will be 
the growers responsibility to prevent 
spread to his neighbors and suggest 
that he should be financially liable 
for any damage to his neighbor’s 
property. If the present plant act 
needs strengthening in order to ac- 
complish this, steps should be taken 
by the Plant Board and by the 
Citrus Industry to obtain these 
powers at the next session of the 
legislature. 

To be successful it is essential 
that the grower who volunteers be 
assured of complete protection from 
his infested neighbors. Only this 
past week I have received notice 
from the Plant Board that burrow- 
ing nematodes have been found on 
the margin of one of our pushed 
properties. It is found at two 
points which are immediately adja- 
cent to the original source of this 
infestation in the grove next door. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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How To Buy... 
An Irrigation System 


Irrigation in Florida is not some- 
thing new. There are over 850,000 
acres under some type of irrigation. 
Irrigation of farms, ranches and 
groves in Florida is being accom- 
plished by sprinklers, perforated pipe, 
underground tile, furrow, overhead 
Skinner systems and several other 
methods. Water to supply these sys- 
tems comes from deep wells, shallow 
wells, farm ponds, rivers, streams, 
lakes, ditches, canals and _ other 
sources. These differences in types 
of irrigation equipment and water 
supply makes the job of designing 
a proper and economical system a 
complicated process and should be 
done by a person with proper train- 
ing and experience. 

Florida is a humid state with an 
average rainfall in excess of 50 
inches. Even though this rainfall is 
sufficient in quality its frequency 
and distribution is poor. There is 
seldom a year that one or two irri- 
gations would not have been bene- 
ficial during the growing season of 
our crops. 


An irrigation system in Florida is 
like an insurance policy; it always 
gives you protection against the lim- 
iting growth factor, moisture. If the 
farmers are protected against insuf- 
ficient moisture at critical growth 
periods then farmers can plant for 
optimum production by using more 
plants per acre, more fertilizer and 
more labor saving equipment. This 
will insure the farmer of a bumper 
crop even though the rainfall is 
sufficient and no irrigation is needed. 
He is able to plant and produce more 
due to the fact that he had control 
of the moisture. 

The farmers of our nation are be- 
ing forced to strive for optimum pro- 
duction due to the tightening econ- 
omy that is taking place in today’s 
agriculture. 

The question most often asked is 
whether the farmer can afford to 
irrigate or not. There can be only 
one answer to this question and that 
is, “‘When the annual cost per acre 
for irrigating any crop by any meth- 
od of irrigation is less than the aver- 
age anticipated returns from the ir- 
rigation of an acre of that crop, 
then the farmer can afford to irri- 
gate.” 

Irrigation should be based on its 
ability to pay not cost. Under the 





PART I 














S. E. DOWLING 


ASST. EXTENSION AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEER 


U. OF F., GAINESVILLE 


AT CITRUS GROWERS INSTITUTE, 
CAMP McQUARRIE 





(Many Florida citrus growers are 
interested in the construction of ir- 
rigation systems for their groves. 
They will be interested in the paper 
presented at the Citrus Growers 
Institute at Camp McQuarrie, by 
S. E. Dowling, Assistant Extension 
Agricultural Engineer. The first sec- 
tion of this paper is presented here- 
with, and will be followed by other 
sections in succeeding issues of the 
magazine.) —Editor. 


above conditions, the purchase of an 
irrigation system would start paying 
dividends immediately. 

The balance of this bulletin will 
be devoted to a method of determin- 
ing an economical sprinkler irriga- 
tion system. This method with slight 
modification could be applied to sys- 
tems other than sprinkler, or could 
be used to compare cost of two dif- 
ferent type systems in order to find 
the one most economical. A farmer 
must know all the costs involved as 
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well as the returns expected before 
buying an irrigation system. 

Without applying cost figures to 
the design of an irrigation system, 
it is nearly an impossibility to prop- 
erly design the most economical sys- 
tem for an individual farm. No two 
irrigation systems are the same; 
therefore, each must be designed for 
the job that it must do. An irriga- 
tion system is like a chain with many 
links; it is no stronger than the 
weakest point. 

In order to design the most eco- 
nomical system for an_ individual 
farmer, rancher or grower, it is nec- 
essary that the design be based on 
an annual cost per acre figure. Only 
after this figure has been determined 
will the purchaser be in a position to 
know, not guess, whether he can af- 
ford to irrigate. 

The annual cost per acre for irri- 
gating takes into consideration all 
fixed cost such as cost of the equip- 
ment, cost of well drilling, land level- 
ing, if needed, surface ditches, or 
any other equipment that might be 
needed to give you a working irriga- 
tion system. The average life of each 
of these components can be found in 
Table 1, “Suggested Depreciation 
Period for Components of An Irriga- 
tion System.” After this is known, 
along with the rate of interest to be 
paid, it is then possible to look at 
Table 2, “Capital Recovery Factor,” 
and obtain a figure which when mul- 
tiplied by the cost of the component 
will give you the annual fixed cost 
for this part of the system. 

Every component must be figured 
this way with the individual fixed 
cost added in order to obtain the 
Total Fixed Annual Cost. To this 
fixed cost we must add variable 
costs such as labor, fuel, repairs, 
maintenance and any other annual 
costs that apply to the system. This 
total will give the Annual cost for 
irrigating and can be divided by the 
number of acres irrigated to give 
an Annual Cost Per Acre figure. 

The Annual Fixed Cost can be re- 
duced but this does not necessarily 
mean that the Annual cost per acre 
will be reduced, usually the opposite 
takes place. The fixed cost is usually 
reduced by lowering the initial in- 
vestment which can be done in sev- 
eral ways such as reducing pipe size, 
eliminating labor saving and safety 
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features, increasing the number of 
sets per day, poor land leveling, plow- 
ing furrow ditches farther apart, or 
some other method for reducing the 
amount of equipment to be pur- 
chased. Even though any of these 
reductions will decrease the initial 
investment they will also result in 
an increase in labor or fuel con- 
sumption or both. This usually caus- 
es an increase in the total annual 
cost. 

What we must find is the proper 
balance between labor, fuel and 
equipment in order to design the 
most economical system to own and 
operate for the individual system that 
is being designed. 

There is no definite step by step 
procedure for designing an _ irriga- 
tion system, but every designer must 
have certain information, such as 
would be required to fill in The 
Data Sheet under Figure 1. This 
Data Sheet, “Farm _ Information,” 
must be used as a starting point in 
the design of an irrigation system. 

The Data Sheet, Design and Spe- 
cification Information (Figure II) 


should be filled out and supplied to 
the purchaser so that he will always 
have a record on hand that explains 


the system to him. Before this Data 
Sheet can be filled. in completely it 
will be necessary to use the annual 
cost per acre method in order to be 
sure the selection of equipment is 
the most economical. 

Most of the answers to the ques- 
tions raised by this form can be eas- 
ily and correctly supplied by the Ir- 
rigation Engineer; however, there 
are a few points that should be 
emphasized. 

Under System Capacity Require- 
ments (Figure II) we have a sub- 
heading, “Water Application Effi- 
ciency (Percent.)’’ Application ef- 
ficiencies of 70 percent have been 
used as standards throughout most 
of Florida for both close and wide 
spacings, high and low pressures, and 
in most cases the same for various 
wird conditions as well as different 
temperatures and humidities. This 
percentage cannot be correct for all 
of these conditions. It is, however, 
possible to determine the application 
efficiency on the basis of the con- 
dition which the system is designed. 

Frost and Schwalen have prepared 
a nomograph for determining percent 
evaporation and wind drift loses from 
sprinkler systems in Table 3. One 
hundred minus the percent evapora- 
tion loses would equal the initial 
application efficiency. This percent- 
age could be used as the efficiency 
for design purposes if there were 
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complete uniformity of distribution 
of the water applied. As there is 
something less than one hundred 
percent uniformity in distribution a 
measure of such uniformity is need- 
ed. This is possible and is being 
done at the present time by several 
sprinkler companies. The formula 
being used by these companies to 
find the uniformity coefficient, CU, 


of a given sprinkler head is: 
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BRAZIL HONORS ROLFS 


An avenue in Vicosa, Brazil, has 
been named in honor of the late Dr. 
P. H. Rolfs, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Agri- 
culture, according to word reaching 
friends in Gainesville. 


Dr. Rolfs was dean of the college 
and director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station from 1906 to 1920. 


TABLE 1 


SUGGESTED DEPRECIATION PERIOD 


TION SYSTEM* 

Componant 
Well 
Pump 
Power Units 

Diesel 

LP-Gas 

Gasoline, Tractor, Fuel, ete. 

Air-cooled Engine, Gasoline 
Power Units, Electric 
Open Farm Ditches (permanent) 
Concrete Structures 
Concrete Pipe Systems 
Wood Flumes 
Pipe, surface, gated 
Pipe, water works class 
Pipe, steel coated underground 
Pipe, aluminum, sprinkler use 
Pipe, steel, coated, surface use only 
Pipe, steel, galvanized, surface only 
Pipe, wood buried 
Sprinkler heads 
*From Sprinkler Irrigation Association 


Some sources depreciate land leveling 


FOR COMPONENTS OF AN IRRIGA- 


1955, "Sprinkler Irrigation’’. 


in 7-15 years, however, if proper annual 


maintenance is practiced, merely figure interest on the leveling costs. 


Use interest on capital invested in 


A new depreciation schedule should 


the total hours each component would 
of years of service could then be more 


storage Such a schedule could be used 


water right purchase. 


be developed, based on the percent of 


be used each season. Its total number 
closely calculated, figuring some loss from 
for any area of the United States. 


TABLE 2 


9 9 1, 


1.0200 1.0250 
0. 0.5188 0.522 
; 0.3501 0.3535 

2658 2690 

2153 2184 

1846 

.1605 

1425 

1284 

1172 

1081 

0946 0975 1005 
O881 O89 0940 
0826 .O855 ORS5S 
0778 0838 
0737 ‘ 0796 

0700 d ‘ .O760 
O667 J O727 

0638 0668 0698 

0612 0642 0672 
O588 618 0649 

0566 J 0628 

0547 OF 0608 
0529 ‘ 0591 

.0512 ode 0574 

0447 47 0510 

0400 é 32 0465 

0366 0395 04335 

0339 0373 0408 

0318 035: 0389 


1.0300 


PER CENT RELATIVE MUMIDITY 
VAPOR-PRESSURE DEFICIT IN 2s. a sQ. Im. 


CAPITAL RECOVERY FACTOR 


3% 4 
1.0350 1.0400 
5264 0.5302 


4% 5 6 

1.0450 0600 
0.0340 f ' 5454 
0.3 .3672 741 
2886 
.2374 
2034 
-1791 
1610 
1470 
1359 
.1268 
.1198 
1130 
08 16 d J P 1076 
0868 0899 0931 096: 1030 
0827 0858 0880 0923 0990 
0790 0822 0854 -O887 0954 
0758 0790 0822 0856 0924 
0729 .O761 0794 082) 0896 
0704 0736 0769 0862 0872 
0680 0713 0746 07 0850 
0659 0692 O72 076 0831 
0640 0673 O707 07 0813 
0623 0656 .0690 O72! 0797 
0607 0640 0674 07 0782 
0544 ; 0614 065 0727 
0500 OF 0573 .06 0690 
0468 J f 0543 58% 0665 
0445 ‘ 0522 056% 0647 
0426 J 0506 OF 0634 


2 


NOMOGRAPH POR DETERMINING THE SPRAY LOSS AND WIND DRIFT POR SPECIFIC WEATHER COMDITIONS, MCZZLE SIZE AND PRESSURES. 


EXAMPLE GIVEN: THE PER CIT LOSS Is 


jh POR 3/16 INCH RANGE NOZZLES OPERATING AT 'w PSI WOZZLE PRESSURE WITH A WIND 


VELOCITY OF 5 MPH WHEN THE KELATIVE HUMIDITY IS 10 PER CENT AND AIR TEMPERCTURE 15 WO°r 
IF 3/16" X 1/8" SPRINKLER HEAD WORE USED VITU SPREADER PINS, A NOZZLE SIZE ONE-HALF WY BETWEEN THE 2 NOZZLES 
SHOULD BE SUBSTITUTED WICH WOULD BE 5/32 INCH. WITHOUT PINS THE ERROR WOULD BE NEGLIGIBLE IF WO CORRECTIOM! POR THE 


SMALL NOZZLE WS MDE 


from Prost & Schwalen, U. of Ariz. 


TABLE 3 - EV.PORATION (2D WIND DRIFT LOSSES 
(Part Two Will Appear In Next Issue) 
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CITRUS INSECT CONTROL 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1957 
(Continued from page 3) 


15 percent parathion or its equivalent 
in other formulations or 5 pounds of 
25 percent malathion per 100 gallons. 
If a previous scalicide has been used 
or if scale populations are at mod- 
erate levels, the reduced dosages of 
1 pound of 15 percent parathion or 3 
pounds of 25 percent malathion should 
be adequate. Regardless of the 
scalicide, good control can be expect- 
ed only with thorough coverage ap- 
plied before scale populations reach 
very high levels. 


Rust Mite Control: There are two 
very good reasons for controlling rust 
mite at all times. First and most 
important, this mite russets fruit. 
Although it is true that rust mite 
is more likely to russet fruit during 
the summer months, it can become 
numerous enough to cause russetting 
at any time. Furthermore, rust mite 
can cause a severe leaf drop. For 
these reasons, it is foolish to ignore 
high populations of rust mite regard- 
less of the spray program. 

The most effective of the sprays 
recommended for rust mite control 
is the combination of 1 gallon of lime- 
sulfur plus 5 pounds of wettable sul- 
fer per 100 gallons of spray. This 
mixture may be used in combination 
with parathion although 5 pounds of 
wettable sulfur without additional 
lime-sulfur should be adequate for 
rust mite control in parathion sprays. 

Since lime-sulfur is more likely to 
cause a fruit burn than wettable sul- 
fur, it is advisable to use 10 pounds 
of wettable sulfur per 100 gallons on 
tangerines and other varieties des- 
tined for the fresh fruit market. 

Sulfur dusts are also effective, al- 
though less effective than sprays. 

The newer material, zineb, although 
not yet recommended for general 
use, has given excellent and long- 
lasting control of rust mite at 1 
pound per 100 gallons. Thorough 
coverage is needed for best results. 

Purple Mite Control: Although pur- 
ple mite and Texas citrus mite may be- 
come numerous enough in some groves 
to cause severe graying of leaves, it 
is recommended that miticides be 
used for their control during Septem- 
ber only if excessively dry conditions 
develop or if trees are in a weaken- 
ed condition for other reasons. This 
recommendation is based on the idea 
that mites will not cause much severe 
damage during September unless trees 
are also suffering for water and upon 
the fact that only oil sprays can be 
expected to give consistently good re- 
sults at this time. 
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If mite control is absolutely neces- 
sary, either 45 percent aramite at 2/3 
pound per 100 gallons or Systox at 
1 pint are recommended. Since ovex 
should be used only once a year, it 
is recommended that the use of this 
material be postponed until winter 
when it will be more effective. 


Details of spray schedules and the 
various materials used will be found 
in the “Better Fruit Program” and 
this should be consulted to determine 
which materials may or may not be 
combined. For further information, 
consult the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 





More and more people are buying 
milk in half gallon containers. 
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FARMERS SHOULD APPLY 
FOR GAS TAX REFUNDS 
BEFORE SEPTEMBER 30TH 


Florida farmers should file appli- 
cations now for refunds on federal 
gasoline taxes, since the final date for 
filing is September 30. 

According to Dr. C. C. Moxley, as- 
sociate economist with the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service, farm- 
ers will be entitled to a refund of 
three cents a gallon on all gasoline 
bought for farm production purposes 
for the 12 months ended June 30. 

Dr. Moxley says refunds will not 
be made by the International Revenue 
Service unless farmers ask for them. 


The NEW 1957... 


Spred- O- 


Stainless Steel Feed Mechanism 


Postive Metering of Poundage 
A Simple ONE MAN Unit 
Standard Parts — —No Gadgets 


* * * 


* * * 


Manufactured In Florida For Florida Conditions By: 


SAM KILLEBREW, INC. 


Havendale Road 


Phone Woodlawn 7-1871 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 
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State Institutions... 
In The Citrus Industry 


Benjamin Franklin once said, “If 
a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him. And investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest.” 

The following is an accounting of 
the way in which the State of Flor- 
ida, and particularly the citrus in- 
dustry, is emptying its purse into 
its head or spending money for edu- 
cation and research which has, is, 
and will pay ever-increasing divi- 
dends. 

The State Board of Control of 
Florida is responsible for examining 
the needs of all of the universities 
and making these known to the legis- 


lature. The State Board of Control. 


is responsible for policy matters in 
the operation of the university sys- 
tem in Florida. As prospective col- 
lege students gradually increase, the 
demands for facilities for higher edu- 
cation become greater. For this rea- 
son it has been necessary to check 
applicants for the state universities 
more carefully to be sure that all 
deserving and serious minded stu- 
dents have an opportunity to at- 
tend. A plan has been worked out, 
we believe, that will let everyone 
who desires, educate himself to the 
limit of his ability. 

The University of Florida at 
Gainesville is probably the most com- 
plete instructional and research unit 
in the southeastern part of the 
United States. At present, or during 
the last year, there were almost 
11,000 students. 

The diversity of instruction which 
includes all phases of academic 
training, along with the College of 
Law, and a Medical College and 
Health Center, is as complete as can 
be found anywhere in the United 
States. 

There was appropriated for the 
general educational budget at the 
University of Florida for the next 
two years, $22,225,530.00. For the 
operation of the Health Center, 
there was appropriated $7,015,- 
217.00. There was also requested, on 
a priority basis for buildings, gen- 
eral education at the University of 
Florida, $6,332,500.00; and request- 
ed for the Health Center, $1,451,- 
000.00 for a Department of Phar- 
macy. This money is to be spent on 
a priority basis, however, and will 
be spent as available for the build- 
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ings of greatest need. 

In Tallahassee, the Florida State 
University (slightly smaller than the 
University of Florida), but equal in 
quality and academic standing, last 
year had some 7,000 students. For 
the operation of this university, there 
was appropriated $15,397,284.00— 
with building requests of $4,314,- 
466.00. 

In Tallahassee, also, is the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical Univer- 
sity for Negroes, which is as good 
an institution of.higher learning for 
Neroes as any in the country. Facili- 
ties are available here for the com- 
plete education of Negroes to the 
extent of thir academic ability. For 
this group of some 3,000 students, 
there was appropriated $6,233,158.00 
—with requests for additional build- 
ing and facilities of $3,174,750.00. 

We are very proud to say that at 
the last session of the legislature, 
there was appropriated money for 
a fourth 4-year degree granting uni- 
versity to be established near Tampa 
at Temple Terrace. For this, there 
was appropriated $170,000.00 for 
operating expense to start the or- 
ganizational work; and for the build- 


ings in the next biennium, $8,602,- 
000.00. 

It gives me great pleasure to call 
to your attention the fine system of 
universities under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Control in Florida. We 
should also call attention to the fact 
that during the past two years, sites 
for additional university facilities 
have been offered, approved by the 
Board of Control, recommended to 
and accepted by the Board of Edu- 
cation, for a university in Southern 
Palm Beach County—near Boca Ra- 
ton—and in Escambia County—near 
Pensacola. The great generosity of 
the citizens in these areas has made 
these sites available; and the clear 
and far-sighted thinking of the 
Board of Education, has allowed 
them to be accepted for use when 
needed at the discretion of the Board 
of Control, the Board of Education, 
and the legislature. 


We have reviewed the educational 
facilities of Florida to familiarize 
you with the opportunities offered 
for the basic training in sciences and 
knowledge that contribute to the suc- 
cess of the citrus industry. Without 
basic and fundamental knowledge of 
science, mathematics, and practically 
all other phases of education, the 
citrus industry could not prosper in 
Florida. 

It should be called to your atten- 
tion that all of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the State of 
Florida are under the jurisdiction of 
the University of Florida. All of 
you are familiar with the fact that 
the main experiment station is at 
Gainesville, Florida—and branch ex- 
periment stations have been estab- 
lished in those areas of the state 
where production problems are pe- 
culiar to that crop or area. This has 
resulted in an excellent network of 
research workers scattered through- 
out the state in close proximity to 
the problems on which they work. 

For the operation of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations for the 
next biennium, there was appropriat- 
ed $7,707,912.00. There was an ad- 
ditional request for buildings of 
$810,000.00. 

Since you folks are especially in- 
terested in the Citrus Experiment 
Station, we should state further that 
for the some 117 workers at the Cit- 
rus Experiment Station, there was 
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appropriated approximately $1,500,- 
000.00 for the next biennium. While 
this sounds like a large sum of mcn- 
ey compared to the gross value of 
the citrus crop, it actually amounts 
to about one-fourth of one per cent. 

The Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service is also under the direc- 
ticn and supervision of the Univer- 
sity of Florida. To gain knowledge 
by research without distributing it, 
would be useless. The duty, as you 
all know, of the Extension Service 
is to distribute accumulated informa- 
tion. This meeting itself is made pos- 
sible by the Extension Department 
of the University of Florida, For this 
work for the entire state for a two 
year period, there was appropriated 
$2,194,574.00—with a very 
modest building $21,- 
606.00 for some demonstration poul- 


only 
request of 


try buildings. 
One item in 
propriation, and one 


this year’s ap- 
which at the 


new 


present time is very popular, is a 
specific appropriation for atomic 
energy research and education. For 


this there was appropriated $5,200,- 
000.00 to be divided between the 
University of Florida, Florida State 
University, and Florida A & M Uni- 
This know, 
in the education of stu- 
dents and in development 
which we hope eventually will pro- 
vide a more source of 
heat and power for Florida than we 
have. Tremendous achievement 
already been accomplished by 
workers at the University of Florida 
in the use of trace elements in the 
feeding of cattle and growing of 
crops. The development of our own 
facilities in Florida for atomic energy 
research will expand 
this work and work at 
other institutions. 

As most of you know, the Florida 
Board of Control is also the State 
Plant Board of Florida. This 
ganization is the ‘“watch-dog’’, or 
protector, of the agriculture of Flor- 
ida. It has as its duties the protec- 
tion of Florida agriculture from out- 
side pests, and the certification of 
agricultural plants and crops which 
move out of the state to insure our 
neighbors that we don’t ship them 
some pest or disease they do not 
already have. Being a regulatory or- 
ganization, its duties are often con- 


versity. work, as you 


will assist 


research 
economical 


now 


has 


enable us to 
do similar 


or- 


troversial. If it were not for the 
State Plant Board of Florida, each 
state or country to which we ship 


agricultural crops would have their 


own regulations against the move- 
ment of Florida crops and plants, 
and the regulations would be un- 
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bearable. By having our own re2u- 
latory group which is able to work 
out quarantine regulations—both with 
the adjoining states and the United 
States Department of Agriculture— 
we can fascilitate the ready and easy 
movement of our own products. 
Much technical information must 
be used by the Florida State Plant 
Board. For this information, it draws 
very heavily, and sometimes almost 
completely, from the Florida Agri- 


‘N 


The double-barreled 
action of Norwegian 
Calcium Nitrate can in 
crease citrus yields sub- 
stantially helps by 
providing both water-soluble 


calcium and nitrate nitrogen. 
The calcium helps improve soil 
structure and water penetration 
The nitrate nitro- 

gen is therefore immediately avail- 

able to the tree without conversion loss 
And Norwegian 


to the root zone. 


or evaporation waste. 


Calcium Nitrate leaves no harmful residue 
in the soil. 
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cultural Experiment Station. For this 
reason, a very close working ar- 
rangement is necessary between the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion system and the Florida State 
Plant Board. This very close coop- 
eration has been insured for many 
years by the fact that the Florida 
State Board of Control, which has 
jurisdiction over the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is the same board 
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that acts as the State Plant Board. 
One particular problem of the 
State Plant Board at present is the 
Spreading Decline caused by the 
burrowing nematods. A program of 
containment, or area eradication, is 
under way at present. There was ap- 
propriated for this work, $1,500,- 
000.00 for the next biennium—of 
which $119,000.00 is specifically de- 
signed for research in order to pre- 
vent the reinfestation of the young 
groves that are re-set in the treated 
areas, 
given to 
the last 
erad- 


Ancther specific problem 
the State Plant Board by 
legislature is that of control or 
ication of the Fire Ant in areas in 

rch and West Florida. 

For the Fire Ant work, there was 
appropriated $550,000.00 for the next 
biennium. It is expected that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture will 
cooperate with Florida and the other 
southern states in this work. 

We have given an accounting of 
some of the duties of the Florida 
State Board of Control and the Flor- 
ida State Plant Board. We have 
menticned many figures of expense. 
If you were to add the total salary 
operating expense for 
for the next year for 


and current 


the biennium 


all of the colleges under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Control for the 


experiment station and _ extension 
work and for the State Plant Board, 
the total would amount to approxi- 
mately $70,000,000.00. There were 
additional requests as money was 
available and as the need could be 
satisfied for buildings amounting to 
approximately $30,000,000.00 for the 
next biennium. If these two figures 
are added together, it will be ap- 
proximately $100,000,000.00 to be 
spent for the next two years for the 
education of the next generation of 
students and for the complete re- 
search and development program of 
the State of Florida. This, ladies 
and gentlemen, sounds like a large 
sum of money. First of all, it needs 
to be divided by two so that per 
year, it amounts to $50,000,000.00 
for the state. You will recall, I am 
sure, that you pay your taxes on an 
annual basis. It recently been 
called to our attention that there 
are some 4,000,000 residents in the 
State of Florida. This expense of 
$50,000,000 which supplies us with 
educational facilities at the college 
level and does the research and ex- 
tends the knowldge of research to 
groups, and at the same 
protects Florida agriculture 
outside and allows our 
crops to move freely 


has 


interested 
time 
from pests 


agricultural 
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pro-rated among the 4,000,000 resi- 
dents from whom it must be collect- 
ed—it amounts to only $12.50 per 
per year. If this were to be 
broken down further, on a weekly 
basis, you can buy the educational 
facilities now offered in Florida and 
all the cther attendant 
25 cents per week, which in the opin- 
ion of the Chairman of your Board 
of Control and State Plant Board, 
economical. 


person 


is very 


POLICY STATEMENT ON 
SPREADING DECLINE 


(Continued from page 8) 


The owner of this prceperty has 
shown no interest in the “push and 
treat” program. We are continuing 
to pay the penalties for his negli- 
gence and for the lack of a positive 
Plant Board policy. It is essential 
that all growers be assured that this 
will not happen when they agree to 
push without compensation. 

It seems logical to me _ that 
present program of “push & treat’”’ 
might well be coupled with some sort 
of barrier procedure for those pro- 


our 


perties which are isolated; for those 
prcperties which can be shown to be 
reasonably profitable; or for 
other special set of circumstances. I 
assume that a_ satisfactory 
be erected although I recognize that 
it has not been done to date. It 
would be my suggestion that a bar- 
procedure be used for those 
growers who for reason do 
not wish to have their entire affected 
property removed, but who recognize 
their responsibility to contain the 
nematodes within their own property 
and to prevent its spread to neigh- 
boring groves. In these cases it 
would seem to me that the Plant 
Board could well afford to pay for 
the initial “pushing and treating”’ of 
the margin, but that the grower in 
return would sign a contract whereby 
perpetuity, to main- 
tain the barrier as prescribed by 
Plant Board regulations so that he 
will not serve as a source of in- 
festation for his cooperating neigh- 
bor. I would like to close by reading 
for you a suggested policy statement. 
I am sure that someone could write 
a better one, but I think it is essen- 
tial that some similar policy be 
adopted if we are to proceed to a 
successful conclusion with our pres- 
ent spreading decline containment 
program. I trust that you people 
will lend your influence to get our 
State Plant Board to take a positive 
definite such 


some 


barrier 


rier 
good 


he agrees, in 


and stand on some 
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A Policy For Spreading Decline 

Whereas, Spreading Decline is the 
most serious grower problem con- 
fronting the Citrus Industry of Flor- 
ida today; and 

Whereas, the 1957 session of the 
Florida State Legislature made funds 
available for and authorized the 
State Plant Board to proceed with 
a “push & treat’? program in order 
to eradicate, wherever possible, bur- 
rowing nematodes from citrus groves; 
and 

Whereas, it is recognized by the 
Florida State Plant Board that the 
primary purpose of the Spreading 
Decline program is to eliminate the 
disease in those areas where it is 
to do and to contain 
the disease within its present bound- 
in those areas for 
cial reasons eradication is not deemed 


practical so 


aries where spe- 
feasible or desirable; and 

Whereas, it is that 
even with the best program possible 
there will continue to be dis- 
coveries of burrowing nematodes in 
groves for at least 10 years as a 
result of setting infested trees as 
resets or as new groves; and 

Whereas, funds probably in- 
sufficient to pay compensation 
also to push all groves with spread- 
ing decline, the Florida State Plant 
Board hereby resolves that the fol- 
lowing outlined policy will serve as 


recognized 


new 


are 
and 


a basis for prodeeding, in coopera- 
tion with the USDA, with its 
tainment program for Spreading De- 
cline. 

OBJECTIVES: Within the 
ent biennium eradicate, where prac- 
tical, known nematode infestations in 


con- 


pres- 


commercial citrus; vigorously enforce 
nursery regulations; and take steps 
to prevent the spread of the 
todes from suburban areas and within 
city limits into commercial citrus 
acreage, with the firm intent that 
the problem of burrowing nematodes 
diminished as to 

grower, 


nema- 


may be so become 
primarily a 
governmental, problem after July 1, 
1959. 
PRIORITY FOR ’’PUSH & TREAT” 
PROGRAM: 
Grade A _ priority (to be 
immediately without delay) 
1. Growers who volunteer to 
have trees pushed. 
2. The correction of 
where pushing 
been accomplished. 
3. The establishment of 
areas around those _proper- 
ties “push & treat” 


has already been consumated 


instead of a 


done 


marg.ns 
has already 


buffer 


where 
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and which are still threatened 
py infested adjacent proper- 
ty; and also about presently 
uninfested property which is 
threatened infestation 
across the property line. 


by 


Grade B. priority: 
Those growers 
of financial hardship should 
receive compensation as 
tended by the Legislature. 

Grade C. priority: 

Those growers who will per- 
mit pushing if compensation 
is paid. 


who because 


in- 


Grade D priority: 

Growers who actively cppose 
“push & treat” even though 
compensation paid. (In 
these grove barriers will have 
to be used in many places 
to prevent spread now.) 

HARVESTING DELAY: Permit 

with mid-season 

and /or pick 


is 


early or 


grapefruit to 


growers 
oranges 
the present crop on cr before Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. If more than 15% 
cf any crop is of the Valencia 
variety, delay the pushing date un- 
til after April 1, 1958. After that 
date further delay pushing 
will be granted. All now 
known to have spreading decline will 
notified by registered mail 
not later than November 1, 1957, 
so that they will not spend money 
to produce a crop in 1958. 
START OF COMPULSORY PRO- 
GRAM: the start of the 
compulsory of the program 
until after February 1, 1958, ex- 
those which threaten 
uninfested or 
properties already 
treated. Barrier zones will be erected 
in these areas immediately. 
LONG RANGE PROGRAM: Look 
forward on a long range basis to a 
continuing program in which the 
Plant Board will quarantine proper- 
ties with spreading decline and will 
carry out nursery inspection and 
certification; in which the USDA 
will offer mapping and survey facili- 
ties to those growers who require 
such service; and in which the grow- 
er with spreading decline must bear 
the expense of “push & treat” and 
be legally and financially liable for 
any spread of the disease from his 
prcperty into that of his neighbor. 


no in 


growers 


be so 


Delay 
phase 


cept in areas 


adjacent properties 


pushed and 


Each insects, disease, fire 
other 
of 
the 


States 


year 


and destructive agents kill an 
timber equal to one- 
the 


Agri 


amount saw 
fourth 


United 


annual growth, says 


Department of 


culture. 
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Florida’. Citrus Growers 
To Vote On Amendments 


Florida growers of citrus fruits 
will be given an opportunity soon 
to vote in a referendum on proposed 
further amendments to the market- 
ing order regulating the handling of 
Florida oranges, grapefruit and tan- 
gerines, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced today. 

Identical amendments to _ the 
amended marketing agreement for 
Florida oranges, grapefruit and tan- 
gerines also are being submitted to 
the handlers of such fruit for their 
approval or disapproval. 

The proposed amendments are the 
same as those recommended by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 10, 1957, on the of evi- 
dence obtained at a public hearing 
at Lakeland, Florida, February 25- 
26, 1957. 

The 
mended would (1) add tangelos as a 


basis 


principal amendments recom- 
fruit subject to regulation under the 
(2) 
exports 


extend regulations to 
and to 
markets beyond 


program; 
cover all 
intrastate 


shipments 


the road- 


guard stations; (3) authorize sep- 
arate grade, size, condition, and con- 
tainer regulations for fruit exported 
to destinations other than Canada 
and Mexico; (4) permit the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards of 
quality and maturity when prices ex- 
ceed parity; (5) revise the provisions 
relating to inspection; and (6) clar- 
ify the scope of the present exemp- 
tion covering fruit shipped for con- 
version into by-products. 

The period during which the ref- 
erendum and poll will be conducted 
has been set to begin September 7 
ending September 14. Ballots will 
be mailed to all growers and handlers 
on record and a supply of grower 
ballots will be furnished each Coun- 
ty Agent, which may be 
upon request by any grower not re- 
ballot by 


o- tained 
ceiving a mail. 

Cattlemen, like producers of other 
consumer goods, are constantly striv- 
ing to produce the kind of meat con- 
sumers want and need. 
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Increased Utilization Of Grapefruit Through 
Improvement In Quality Of 
Processed Products’ 


W. WENZEL AND E. L. MOORE 
hLORIDA CITRUS EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LAKE ALFRED 
AT MEETING 
FLORIDA STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


ble Brix/acid ratio obtained for the 
specific use for which it is intended. 
Since the internal quality of the 
fruit is one of the major factors that 
determines the quality of processed 
products, processors should obtain 
and use only the kind of grapefruit 
that is needed to produce products 
of good quality. During the past 
season most of the concentrators, who 
packed frozen grapefruit concentrate, 
made an effort te obtain fruit of better 
internal quality than that previously 
used; this was done following recom E. L. MOORB 
mendations of the Quality Advisory 
(Concluded From Last Issue) Committee of the Florida Canners’ the amount of peel oil in frozen con- 
. Association and surely was a step centrate is also necessary for de- 


F. W. WENZEL 


Much more information is needed in the right direction. sirable intensity of flavor and to 
before such characteristics as flavo1 Some incentive to the grower foi help prevent the occurrence or the 
or degree of bitterness in grapefruit the production of grapefruit of good detection of “oxidized” off-flavors that 
may be subject to control by the quality would be provided if proces may occur during frozen storage. 
grower through cultural or other prac sors found it economically possible Unsweetened canned grapefruit juice 
tices However. growers can con to pay for grapefruit on the basis oi und unsweetened frozen concentrate 
trol to some extent the acidity in its internal quality, as they are now should be made only from fruit that 
grapefruit by arsenation; also fer doing for the procurement of oranges is fully mature and from juice which 
tilizer constituents, such as potash, Of high solids content for frozen has a _ Brix/acid ratio within the 
nave an effect on this characteristik orange concentrate range that has been shown by vari- 
Therefore, growers can do something Processing procedures and techni ous surveys to be acceptable to con- 
about the production of grapefruit due determine to some extent the sumers. When sweetened products 
with a low acid content or hieh Culture of all processed citrus pro are packed from low ratio fruit, ex- 
Brix/acid ratio. which is desirable ducts. For example, the degree ot cessive amounts of sugar should not 
for producing processed products ot bitterness in canned grapefruit juice be added since dilution of the flavor 
good quality and especially those that or frozen concentrate may be varied in the product will result. All pro- 
will not be sweetened by the addi by juice extracting and finishing pro cessed grapefruit products should be 
tion of sugar It is realized that cedures. During the past season some stored under conditions which will 
problems are encountered when arse processors have decreased the bitter minimize changes in flavor that oc- 
nation is used, but such treatment ness in packs of canned grapefruit cur if the temperature and time of 
provides the principal method for juice and frozen concentrate by vol storage are too great. Storage of 
the production of less tart or sweeter untarily making changes in extracting canned grapefruit juice and sections 
grapefruit either early in the season and finishing procedures, even though at temperatures lower than 80°F. if 
or during mid-season. Regardless of such changes resulted in a decrease possible, is advisable and frozen con- 
the cultural practices used, it is very in the yield of juice. Such efforts  centrate should be stored at 0°F. or 
important that growers do not harvest are to be commended and should re lower. 
the crop until the fruit has reached sult in an increased demand fo: It is hoped that this brief discus- 
its optimum maturity and a desira these products of better quality. The sion will help growers to understand 

mal stabilization of grapefruit juice some of the problems involved in 
(1) Cooperative publication by the used in the production of frozen con- the production of processed grape- 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station and centrate has been found to be neces fruit products of good quality and to 
the Florida Citrus Commission. Flor- sary to prevent gelation and clarifi- realize that the production of pro- 
da Agricultural Experiment Station cation in this product during distri ducts which will be acceptable to 
Journal Series No. 564 bution and storage Adjustment ol most consumers, depends to a great 
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extent on the internal quality of the 110. Agricultural Marketing Service, Hort. Soc. 62: 170-173. 

: : U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 19. Rouse; A. H., and C. D. Atkins. 

grapefruit which the processor uses. dD. Cc 1952. Heat inactivation of pectinesterase 
Summary 8. Huggart, Richard L., Dorothy A. in citrus juices. Food Technol. 6: 291- 

Sie itesthn : > the Harman and Edwin L. Moore 1954. 294. 

Statistics presented show that can- Ascorbic acid retention in frozen con- 20. Rouse, A. H., and C. D. Atkins. 
ned grapefruit juice, canned blended centrate citrus juices. Jour. Amer. Diete- 1953, Further results from a study on 
mi ; tic Assoc. 30: 682-684. heat inactivation of pectinesterase in 
juice, canned grapefruit sections, and 9, Hugeart, R. L., F. W. Wenzel, and Citrus juices. Food Technol. 7: 221-223. 
frozen concentrate are the principal E. L. Moore. 1955. Effect of storage 21. Sites, John W., and A, F. Camp. 

. : i temperature on quality of canned grape- 1955. Producing Florida citrus for 
products into which Florida grape- fruit sections. Food Technol. 9: 268-270. frozen concentrate. Food Technol. 9: 
— ‘ as 2 -. 10. Huggart, R. L., F. W. Wenzel, and 361-365. 
fruit are processed. About 45 per- .. ‘r “yoore. 1956. Fla. Agr. Exp. Sta. 22. Steel, Herman F. 1956. Summary 
cent of the grapefruit crop was used Unpublished report. of consumer surveys. Florida Citrus 

‘ er ce s ‘“ a r ‘ > . Mutual Mimeo. Report Feb. 28. 
during the 1955-56 season in these _11. Kesterson, J. W., and R. Hend- ae , a pe oe 

, rickson. 1953. Naringin, a bitter principle 23. Ting, S. V. 1955. Application of 
and other processed grapefruit pro- of grapefruit. Occurrence, properties, enzymic hydrolysis in the analysis of 
ducts and possible utilization. Fla. Agr. Exp. a 2 Ee a 

» Sta. Bul. 511. Agr. uxXp. Sta., itrus Station Mimeo. 
. s . ™ . te rt 56-9 

Research investigations concerned 12. Kesterson, J. W., R. Hendrickson, ee ee 
: es aa tale ae and W. F. Newhall. 1956. Possibilities 24. U. S. Dept. Agriculture. Bureau 
with factors, such as bitterness, acid- fo, the utilization of surplus and cull “ Agrionteral Hooncmtes, W eaenen 
itv avor ;: stability ‘ affec grapefruit as by-products. Fla. Aer. + vou. onsumers use of arm 
ity, flavor and stability, that aff ya Sta.. Citrus Station Mimeo. Report opinions about citrus products. 
the quality of processed grapefruit 57-2. * Wenzel, F. W., E. L. Moore, A. 

; i es “a a 3. Moore, Edwin L., Richard L. Hug- H. Rouse and C. D. Atkins. 1951. Gela- 
products are briefly discussed. and Elmer C. Hill. 1950. Storage tion and clarification in concentrated 

In order that improvements may changes in frozen concentrate citrus Citrus juices. I. Introduction and present 
be made in processed grapefruit pro- ices preliminary report. Proc. Fila. status. Food Technol, 5: 454-457. 

st : rs State Hort. Soc. 63: 165-174. 26. Wenzel, F. W., and E. L. Moore. 
ducts, it is suggested that growers 14. Olsen, R. W., R. L. Huggart, and 1955. Characteristics of concentrates 

; ain 5 . Dorothy M. Asbell. 1951. Gelation and made from different varieties of citrus 
produce fruit of such internal quality clarification in concentrated citrus juices. fruits. Food Technol. 9: 293-296. 

a most of i can be processeé Il. Effect of quantity of pulp in con- 27. Wenzel, F. W., R. L. Huggart 
that it - — ed centrate made from seedy varieties of E. L. Moore, J. W. Sites, E. J. Deszyck, 
into products of good and acceptable _ fruit. Food Technol. 5: 530-533. R. W. Barron, R. W. Olsen, A. H. Rouse, 
iia. 4 ; - we 15. Olsen, R. W., and E. L. Moore. and C. D. Atkins. 1956. Quality of 
quality ; also, if possible, that grape- 1954. Sugar hydrate formations in canned grapefruit sections from plots 
fruit which will not be sold as fresh frozen citrus concentrates. Food fertilized with varying amounts of pot- 
a . 4 Techno. 8: 175-176. ash, Proc. Fla. State Hort. Soc. 69: 
fruit should be produced with inter- 16. Olsen, R. W. 1956, Fla. Agr. 170-175. 
nal quality suitable for use in one Exp. Sta. Unpublished report. 28. Wenzel, F. W., R. W. Olsen, E. L. 
al qué y 17. Olsen, R. W., E. L. Moore, F. W. Moore, R. I Huggart, C. D. Atkins, A. 


or two specific processed products. Wenzel, and R. lL. Huggart. 1957. H. Rouse, S. V. Ting, E. C. Hill, E. J. 

: iain . enthial ‘ ‘ “Oxidized” flavors in frozen citrus con- Deszyck, R. Patrick, and R. W. Barron. 
It is suggested that processors use centrates, Food Technol. 11: 1956. Investigation concerning factors 
only fruit of such internal quality 18. Rouse, Alvin H. 1949. Gel forma- affecting the quality of frozen grape- 
tion in frozen citrus concentrates thawed fruit concentrate. Fla. Agr. Exp., Citrus 
and stored at 40°F. Proc. Fla. State Station Mimeo. Report 57-3. 


that will result in the production of 





products of good and acceptable qual- 
ity; that processing procedures which 
affect quality be carefully controlled 
and that processed products be stored 
at all times under optimum condi- 
tons for maintenance of their initial 
good quality. 

Complete utilization of the Florida 
grapefruit crop should be_ possible 
through the sale of fresh fruit and 
processed grapefruit products of good 
quality, together with the diversion 
to the production of citrus by-pro- 
ducts or other uses of all fruit that 
cannot be used for these purposes be- 
cause of poor internal quality. 
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At The Orange Situation 


In 1945-46 Florida produced 49.8 


million boxes of oranges. The last 
estimate for the 1956-57 season 
stands at 93.3 million boxes. The 
difference between the production in 
the two seasons is a_ resounding 
43.5 million boxes of oranges. In 
the twelve year interval, Florida 
producers have accomplished the in- 
credible feat of increasing the size 
of the orange crop at an annual 
rate of 4.3 million boxes. While 
groaning under the burden at times, 
the marketing system has succeeded 
in matching the accomplishments of 
The ever-mounting an- 
nual supply of oranges has_ been 
marketed with success, and indeed, 
profit to both the producers and 
the marketing agencies. 

Do we have a limitless capacity 
to produce oranges? At prices near 
those which have prevailed during 
the past decade, it is not difficult 
to visualize a continuing rise in the 
flood of orange production, and a 
succession of record crops in years 
ahead. What, then, can the orange 
producer in Florida expect in the 
long run? Does he operate in the 
fortuitous climate of an economic 
paradox—where, given ingenuity and 
imagination, profitable markets can 
be found for a supply of any magni- 
tude? It is about these questions 
that this discussion is concerned. 

In view of our apparent willing- 
ness and capacity to produce suc- 
cessively larger orange crops, it is 
most appropriate that we examine 
the economic position of the Florida 
orange producing industry from the 
truly long-run point of view. At 
the outset of this examination, how- 
ever, it is important to recognize 
that orange production takes place 
in a competitive economic situation. 
Anyone with capital and the forti- 
tude to venture it can enter into the 
production of oranges. Likewise, 
anyone who despairs of profits or 
discovers more lucrative alternatives 
for his capital elsewhere is at liberty 
to with-draw. This conditicn of 
freedom of entry and exit is highly 
relevant to a long-run analysis of 


producers. 





Presented at the 24th Annual Citrus 
Growers Institute, Camp McQuarrie, 
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the situation. 

Within this competitive economic 
framework, let us examine the posi- 
tion and the behavior of the in- 
dividual producer. After all, it is 
the collective actions of these in- 
dividual producers which determine 
the size of our orange crop. The 
goal of the individual producer is, 
of course, profit—maximum profit. 
And how does he obtain this maxi- 
mum profit. An immediate reaction 
to this question may be that he does 
so by producing as efficiently as 
possible. But, efficient management, 
as measured by cost of production, 
by no means tells the whole story. 
A grower may have the lowest cost 
of producing oranges in all the in- 
dustry and still not have the most 
profitable groves. The reason is 
that the true test of his success as 
a producer is the amount of money 
he makes—and this involves not 
only his cost of producing a box 
of oranges but also the number of 
boxes he produces as well. The truly 
efficient grower attempts to increase 
his output up to the point at which 
the last box of fruit which he pro- 
duces just pays for itself. That is, 
up to the point where the cost of 





producing another box of fruit is 
more than what he expects to re- 
ceive from it. This is the only point 
at which maximum profit can be 
realized. This point may be, but 
is more likely not, the point at 
which the average cost of producing 
a box of oranges is the least. In 
economic terms this is referred to 
as the point at which the marginal 
cost of production is equal to the 
marginal revenue. 

The idea of producing up to the 
point at which marginal cost equals 


marginal revenue is a_ frequently 
misunderstood concept that is ex- 
tremely important to the Florida 
crange producer. In the interest 


of clarity, let us examine exactly 
what it means. Suppose that on a 
particular grove a grower was able 
to produce 250 boxes of oranges per 
acre at an average cost of 50 cents 
per box (or a total outlay of $125 
per acre), and that this was the low- 
est possible cost ,at which he could 
produce. Now, let us suppose fur- 
ther that the market price he might 
reasonably expect for this fruit was 
$1.00 per box. Would this grower 
make the most money if he concen- 
trated on producing at this lowest 
possible cost of 50 cents per box? 
The answer is no—it would pay him 


to increase his production, even 
though his average cost per box 
would rise in the process, Let us 


assume that this grower could pro- 
duce an extra 100 boxes of fruit 
per acre at a cost of 70 cents per box. 
The cost of producing this extra 100 
boxes. would then amount to $70.00, 
but for this extra quantity he would 
receive $100.00. His average cost 
per box for producing 350 boxes per 
acre would be higher (56 cents) 
than his average cost of producing 
250 boxes, but his profits would be 
increased by $30.00. Our grower 
would continue to find it profitable 
to increase his per acre rate of pro- 
duction until the last few boxes he 
produced cost him $1.00 per box. 
The truly efficient grower will not 
concentrate upon producing at the 
lowest possible cost, but upon pro- 
ducing at the cost which will yield 
the maximum profit to him for his 
efforts. This in no way means that 


the grower can afford to ignore his 
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average cost of production. He 
should continue to strive for the 
lowest average cost at the rate of 
production that is the economic max- 
imum on his grove, but not for the 
lowest cost at which it is possible 
for him to produce. 

The level of production which will 
bring maximum profit to the grower 
is far from stable. It should be 
readily apparent that our hypothe- 
tical grower would go much farther 
up the cost scale in order to in- 
crease his production if the price 
he expected were $2.00 rather than 
$1.00 per box. Conversely, he 
would attempt to contract his pro- 
duction as the price fell below $1.00 
per box. 

Thus, on any given acreage of 
citrus, we are confronted with the 
possibility of substantial changes in 
supply to conform with short-run 
price expectations. In periods of 
relatively high prices, growers will 
redouble their efforts to produce 
more fruit on bearing groves. If 
prices decline, economic forces will 
dictate a reduction in the amount 
that is spent for sprays, fertilizer 
and cultivation. 

Growers in Florida will probably 
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never have sufficient information to 
become highly accurate in determin- 
ing the correct level of input of the 
production factors to maximize their 
profits. But, they have and will 
continue to strive for the greatest 
accuracy pcssible. Continuing ad- 
justment to the end of producing so 
that the cost of the last few boxes 
of fruit approximates the price that 
they will bring is the only way that 
the individual producer can maximize 
his returns from a given acreage of 
grove. 

A producer cannot afford to pro- 
ceed beyond the point at which the 
maginal cost of production is equal 
to the marginal revenue obtained. 
To do so would decrease his re- 
turns. If, however, he finds the 
production of oranges a relatively 
profitable venture, he can and likely 
will expand his production further 
by increasing his acreage. Even if 
existing growers did not expand, the 
favorable returns will attract new 
capital and new growers and the 
expansion will still occur. The acre- 
age of orange trees in Florida has 
increased annually for 35 years. 
While the rate of increase in acre- 
age has varied greatly, this is ample 
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testimony to the fact that people 
have, historically, found the produc- 
tion of oranges a profitable business. 
Acreage will continue to expand as 
lonz as the price of orange remains 
at levels that will bring relatively 
favorable returns to the producer 
fcr his invested capital. 

Producers will not stop with the 
utilization of only the best citrus 
land. To do so would be a mistake 
equally as great as concentrating up- 
on producing at the lowest possible 
average cost per box without con- 
sidering the number of boxes that 
could be produced at this cost. We 
have already seen the expansion of 
orange production into areas that 
were once regarded as_ unsuitable. 
Gradually, but with near certainty, 
continued favorable returns will re- 
sult in expansion into less and less 
desirable areas. Cost of production 
in these areas will be higher and 
it will become progressively more 
difficult to make a profit. Event- 
ually, acreage will expand until the 
economic limit is reached. Producers 
with groves on marginal lands will 
find it difficult to break even, and 
will conclude that there is little 
wisdom in spending money to bring 
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even less desirable areas into pro- 
duction. At this point they will 
look to other entrprises as more 
profitable places to invest their cap- 
ital. 
With 


freedom 


and 
conclusion 


competitive conditions 
of entry, the 
will ultimately have some 
acreage in oranges that will 
istently fail to show a profit is in- 
The prospect that this 
may happen may be viewed by many 
as an alarming situation. Actually, 
this condition is characteristic of 
any fully developed segment of our 
economic It holds few ill 
consequences for the producer who 
only a small share of 
that is on the 
overexpansion 


that we 
con- 


escapable. 


society. 


has none or 
his total acreage 
eccnomic margin if 
can be avoided. 

The aspect of the 
long-run the possibility 
of overexpansion in orange produc- 
tion. Timely recognition that we 
are approaching the economic limits 
of our production capabilities, and 
the resolution to realistically face up 
to this fact will tax the mental and 
There is 


most serious 


situation is 


moral fiber of producers. 
a lapse of 6 or 7 years between 
the time that the decision and the 
initial investment is made to bring 
a new grove into production and 
the time that any substantial returns 
are realized. This interval makes 
it doubly important that new plant- 
ings be based upon a careful exami- 
nation of probable production costs 
and expected returns when the grove 
reaches bearing age. Otherwise, we 
may abruptly discover that there is 
a substantial acreage of oranges that 
will not return all production costs. 

The recovery of the capital in- 
vestment required to bring an or- 
ange grove into production can only 
be accomplished through the pro- 
duction and the sale of fruit. If 
a grower finds that he has marginal 
groves from which he cannot recover 
all of the it does not follow 
that he will immediately cease pro- 
duction. Instead, he will continue 
to produce oranges as long as he 
can cover his direct production costs 
and recover any substantial share 
of the capital which he invested to 
bring the grove into production. He 
will do so because he will lose less 
money by producing oranges than he 
will by not producing. In effect, 
he will write off part of his invested 
capital and, in so doing, re-define 
his total costs. 

The position of the grower will 
be the.same if he attempts to sell 
his submarginal grove to someone 
If the grove is incapable of 


costs, 


else. 
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returning direct production costs and 
the initial capital outlay, he would 
be unable to recover his initial capi- 
tal investment from a buyer who 
fully understood the economic situ- 
The would be forced 
to discount his capital investment 
by an amount sufficient to satisfy 
the buyer that he could not only 
recover the purchase price but realize 
a satisfactory return on his invest- 
ment in the years ahead. 

Overexpansion in the 
would inevitably lead _ to 
losses on the part of producers. 
would create a 
supply of fruit which would compete 
with that from groves which repre- 
sent investments and good 
economic judgment. In a sense, the 
industry would have to pay double 
for overexpansion—once in the form 
of capital losses, and again because 
of the price depressing effect of the 
added fruit which the overexpansion 
brought into the total supply. 

Up to this point, the effect of 
a continuing increase in the produc- 
tion of oranges upon price has not 
brought into the discussion. 
Price has been deliberately omitted 
because growers will ultimately pro- 
duce up to the economic limits which 
have previously defined and 
examined regardless of the price level 
for fruit. It is, however, a funda- 
mental principle of economics that, 
in a stable demand situation, large 
must sell for fewer dollars 
and cents per box than a small crop. 
In recent years orange producers 
have had little opportunity to wit- 
ness a stable demand situation. 

The 


motion, 


ation. seller 


industry 
capital 


Moreover, it also 


sound 


been 


been 


crops 


development, successful 
and near-phenomenal 


pro- 
con- 
sumer acceptance of frozen concen- 
trate resulted in a tremendous in- 
crease in the demand for Florida 
oranges. Within the short interval 
of 10 years, frozen concentrate has 
grown from an infant to a giant 
industry that used &2 million boxes 
of oranges during the 1956-57 sea- 
son. This is enough to supply each 
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person in the U. S. with a quantity 
of juice equivalent to that contained 
in about 25 pounds of fresh oranges. 
Considering the past rate at which 
the frozen concentrate industry has 
expanded, it is difficult to speculate 
upon the limits of its market poten- 
tial. It is a certainty, however, that 
there are practical limits to the 
quantity of concentrate which people 
can be induced to consume. 

The relatively recent development 
of marketing chilled juice may well 
afford equal possibilities for expand- 
ing the demand for oranges. During 
the past season nearly 5 million 
boxes were marketed in this form, 
and the prospects of it accounting 
for substantially larger volumes of 
fruit are exceptionally good. The 
future will, no doubt, bring still 
other products and marketing innova- 
tions that will expand the demand 
for oranges. It is important to 
recognize, though, that the effects 
of new products upon the demand 
for oranges are somewhat less than 
one might surmise by looking at 
the volume of fruit which they 
utilize. All of the increase in the 
consumption of frozen concentrate 
has not been in the form of ex- 
panded demand. The downward 
trend in the per-capita consumption 
of fresh fruit which has accom- 
panied the rapid expansion of frozen 
concentrate serves to emphasize this 
point. In like manner, the frozen 
concentrate industry will probably 
feel the pressure of an increasing 
chilled juice market. 


New 
means by which the demand for or- 
Through 

activi- 


products are not the only 


anges can be_ increased. 

advertising and promotional 
ties, the Citrus Commission and priv- 
ate firms continually strive to in- 
duce the population to consume more 
To the extent that these 
are successful, the demand may be 


forestall 


oranges. 


increased sufficiently to 


price declines which might otherwise 
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be required to move 
larger crops. 

Even the growth of the national 
population serves to expand the de- 
mand for oranges. Over the past 
12 years the population has increased 
at an average annual rate of 2.6 
million persons. If this absolute rate 
of increase continues, and we are 
successful in maintaing per-capita 
consumption rates at present levels, 
1.4 million additional boxes of or- 
anges will be absorbed each year by 
the increase in the number of con- 
sumers. On the basis of the aver- 
age rate of increase in the size of 
the orange crop of 4.3 million 
boxes that we have had during the 
past 12 years, this would leave 
about 3 million boxes which must 
be absorbed by increasing the aver- 
age consumption rate. 

Price reductions are the most ex- 
pedient, but the least desirable, meth- 
od of inducing people to consume 
more oranges. New prolucts, mar- 
keting innovations, and merchan- 
dising and advertising programs are 
alternatives to the use of price re- 
ductions. However, the _ substitu- 
tion of these for price reductions 
becomes progressively more difficult 
as supplies grow larger. It is rather 
difficult to continually induce con- 
sumers to spend a larger and larger 
share of their income for oranges. 
Somewhere in the future, it is realis- 
tic to anticipate some downward ad- 
justment in price as necessary to 
cope with the problem of increasing- 
per-capita supplies. If we are suc- 
cessful in expanding the demand for 
oranges through the development of 
new products and the use of promo- 
tional programs, this adjustment will 
be quite gradual. If we are not, 
it will occur with somewhat greater 
rapidity. The downward drift of 
prices will meet the rising produc- 
tion costs on new groves, and at 
this point the orange industry will 
cease to expand. 

To many this may seem to be a 
harsh analysis of the situation. Un- 
der conditions where anyone with 
the capital can enter into the pro- 
duction of oranges if he thinks it 
is a good investment, it is the only 
conclusion economic theory allows. 
That the production of oranges in 
the past few years has been a rela- 
tively profitable venture is an un- 
deniable fact. It is also apparent 
that most everyone feels that it will 
continue to be profitable in the im- 
mediate future. One cannot explain 
the current prices at which orange 
groves are selling on the basis of 
either the cost of bringing them into 


progressively 
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production or the cost of replace- 
ment. The fact that prices are 
higher than either of these cries 
out that they have earned profits 
for the owner in the past and are 
expected to do so in the future. It 
is the capitalization of this antici- 
pated earning power that makes 
prices higher than the actual or re- 
placement costs. This disparity is 
irrefutable evidence that capital in- 
vested in orange groves has and is 
expected to continue to produce a 
good return. As long as this is true, 
production will continue to expand. 

While current grove prices are 
high in relation to actual or replace- 
ment costs, they are not high enough 
to represent a capitalization of cur- 
rent earning rates. The discounting 
of current earning rates is evidence 
that neither current owners nor those 
with capital to invest feel that, in 
the long run, the incomes from or- 
ange groves will continue at the 
levels of the past few seasons. Or- 
ange producers need not regard this 
long-run outlook with despair. 

There always have been and al- 
ways will be some groves and some 
growers that will not make a profit 
producing oranges. There always 
have been and always will be some 
groves and growers that will make 
a profit producing oranges. In the 
22 years that the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Florida has kept records 
on costs and returns from producing 
oranges, there has never been a year 
so bad but what some growers made 
money nor a year so good that none 
lost money. 

The real difference between the 
present, the past, and the long run 
is that enough growers on enough 
groves will have difficulty making a 
profit to convince the industry as a 
whole that further expansion will 
not pay. This is the way a com- 
petitive economy works. It is the 
way it should work. Remember, ex- 
pansion until the cost of production 
on the marginal grove approximates 
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Citrus Grove 
Caretakers 


Production managers for Florida’s 
great cooperative associations, big 
commercial citrus growing organiza- 
tions, and grove caretakers for indi- 
vidual grove owners, play an import- 
ant, indeed outstanding, part in the 
production of Florida’s mammoth 
citrus crop. The know how and the 
intelligence with which that know- 
ledge is applied means the difference 
between profit and loss to the grove 
owner. 

Among this class of grove workers 
few, if any, are more widely known 
or more highly regarded than Char- 
ley Kime, production manager for 
Waverly Growers Cooperative, whose 
likeness appears on the front cover 
of this issue. 

As vice-president for citrus of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
and as an active worker along all 
lines of citrus endeavor, he is widely 
known for his energetic and efficient 
service to the citrus industry of the 
State. 


the selling price of oranges is the 
only way that producers individually 
and collectively can maximize their 
returns in a competitive situation. 
It is important and essential to the 
welfare cf the industry that growers 
recognize the full truth of this idea, 
however, and that the future growth 
of orange production be based on 
the firm foundation of a continuing 
and realistic appraisal of the long- 
run economic situation. Only through 
such actions can the disasterous con- 
sequences of overproduction’ be 
averted. If this is done, there is no 
reason why the full development of 
the orange industry will not be an 
enjoyable and profitable experience. 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 


Cc. R. Winfifield 


Having just returned from my 
vacation it appears we have had 
some rather hot and dry weather. 
However the third week of Au- 
gust it has set into raining until 
we have gotten real wet. Mighty 
fine for most groves but has hit 
the vegetable grower who is trying 
to get ready to plant. Those that 
have set pepper and tomatoes will 
lose some if rain continues. 


Citrus groves look fine and are 
getting good growths at intervals. 
They have a good color and in 
most cases are carrying good crops 
that have sized well. After this 
week’s rain we will probably see 
some orange splits. The fruit ap- 
pears to be a good quality and 
with some normal weather will 
probably reach maturity early. 

Young trees have responded to 
moisture conditions and should be 
fed for the last time about Sept. 
10th, so that growth can harden 
before cold weather. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 


J. K. Enzor, Jr., & R. E. Lassiter, Jr. 


We are still very well pleased 
in this section with the rainfall 
which we have been receiving. 
It is most gratifying to see the 
new lease on life which the rains 
have given our groves this year. 

Many of our growers have been 
applying dolomite or limestone 
where pH values are low. We 
feel that the importance of ap- 
plying a soil amendment when the 
pH values are low cannot be too 
highly stressed. 

With the use of Zineb the 
applications of sulfur sprays and 
dusts has been cut down consid- 
erably in this area. Growers 
should continue to check their 
groves for rust mite infestation. 
Rust mite infestations are low at 
the present, but an _ increasing 
trend is expected in September. 

Growers should be applying the 
last application of young tree fer- 
tilizer for the year especially in 
the colder locations. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 


We are having very nice weather 
but have had some heavy rains 
with water standing in low places 
in groves. Most cover crops have 
been chopped and trees are look- 
ing good with good average crop 
of fruit, and growers are putting 
forth more effort to make fruit a 
better quality than in the past five 
years. Young trees have made a 
wonderful growth this year. Some 
early grapefruit being picked at 
the present time, this was a shock 
bloom caused from cold last win- 
ter. 

Most all the packing houses are 
getting their equipment in shape 
for a big season, however no fruit 
has been sold, nor as yet any 
prices given. 


EAST HILLSBOROUGH AND 
PASCO COUNTIES 


E. A. McCartney 


Vacations are over and we are 
checking groves, making plans for 
this fall application of fertilizer. 
Some splitting of fruit but not 
serious as yet. A few crops of 
Duncan and Marsh grapefruit have 
been sold for December picking. 

A few buyers are checking on 
Hamlin oranges and no doubt some 
sales will be made soon. This is 
being written on August 28th and 
will not be out until about Sep- 
tember 10th. 


During July we secured soil sam- 
ples from most groves in our ter- 
ritory and Dolomite limestone is 
being applied at one to two tons 
per acre, as needed. This is one 
material that has to be sold to 
most growers, as the tendency 
seems to be it is something they 
can put off, and do, as long as 
possible, which is a mistake. Al- 
though groves look good, and are 
in much better condition than they 
were 20 years ago when I went 
to work for Lyons Fertilizer Com- 
pany, I can never forget the bronze 
and yellow leaves, especially on 
grapefruit in the territory I was 
given. I learned later the same 
condition prevailed all over the 
state, so if the pH and MGO is 
maintained at the proper balance 
in the soil and the right amount 
and right mixtare of Lyons fertili- 


zer is applied you can’t miss hav- 
ing good results. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


The fall vegetable season is off 
to a good start at this time — 
Aug. 28th — with rows of field 
planted tomatoes up to a fine stand 
in the Palmetto-Ruskin area, and 
with rains from just about right 
to a little too heavy wetting them 
down. Some seed beds are in 
and in some cases with plants well 
up, to act as an ace-in-the-hole 
against the hurricane season with 
its prospective attending floods. 
Cabbage plants are shining in the 
seed beds and other truck crops 
are going in the ground, and all 
in all this looks like it is going 
to be a good fall deal. 

Citrus is sizing up very well 
and tree growth is vigorous and 
healthy, especially where that good 
Lyons fertilizer is being used! 
Cover crops are heavy and pasture 
grasses are in many cases getting 
ahead of the cows that are there 
to eat them. 


So far rust mites have appeared 
to win the race with Zineb appli- 
cations — altho it is too early yet 
to be sure, and the same may not 
be so in all cases. 

As always, the hope for good 
citrus prices stands first in the 
minds of the growers. 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


They has been a lot of conversation goin’ the rounds lately ’bout 
the need for Florida citrus that goes to market in the form of fresh 
fruit, bein’ the highest Quality and the Finest appearin’ fruit this state 
can produce ... there is a lot of sense in that fer they ain’t no use in 
kiddin’ ourselves, the attitude of the consumers is the most important 
factor in the sale of our fruit . . . even if the taste and texture of the 
fruit is good if it don’t look nice and clean and bright on the outside 
it’s goin’ to be harder to sell than fruit which may be inferior inside 
the skin but shines like a gold dollar on the outside. 


One thing is fer sure they ain’t no place, nowhere, that can 
produce finer or better quality fruit than we can raise right here in 
our home state... but we got to admit that we’ve still got some com- 
petition and they ain’t no sense in us makin’ it easier fer that competi- 
tion to have a more saleable product in the market. 


’Course the outside appearance of oranges and grapefruit which 
is processed fer cannin’ or processin’ don’t cut no ice, so long as the 
taste is good ... but the right sort of growin’ and packin’ and preparin’ 
fer market of our fresh fruit will enable any Florida grower who 
really puts the effort into it to raise the best citrus in the world... 
the best tastin’ and the best lookin’. 


Any way you figger it puttin’ the very Finest Quality Fruit and 
the very Best Lookin’ Fruit on the market will pay off... and after 
all that’s what we all want, fer we don’t know nobody who wants to 
raise citrus fruit jist fer the fun of raisin’ it. 


Personally we ain’t had much trouble with bad lookin’ fruit and 
our own fruit, internally, has always measured up with the very best 
’cause for a long, long time we’ve been using Lyons Fertilizers which 
has lived up to the Lyons slogan that Lyons Fertilizers Produce Maxi- 
mum Crops of Finest Quality. 
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Mutual President Lauds 
State Legislative Program 


President of 
said at the 


Vernon L. Conner, 
Florida Citrus Mutual, 


annual Citrus Growers Institute at 
Camp McQuarrie that the legis- 
lative program of the Florida citrus 


industry is on a sound basis which 
should make the industry better and 
more profitable for growers and all 


others who derive their livelihood 
from the industry. 

Speaking on the subject, “New 
Citrus Legislation,’’ Conner said he 
was proud that Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual has taken the lead along with 
other industry groups in working 


for further citrus legislation. 

“Because this is a growing in- 
dustry,” he said, “there is a definite 
need for its legislative controls to be 
changed from time to time to 
with changing conditions.” 

“It is noteworthy that all of the 
citrus bills presented at the recent 


cope 


legislative session were enacted into 
law with only minor changes from 
the final proposals,” he continued. 


“This is a record that is not achieved 
without careful consideration and 
realistic planning.” 

Conner listed the legislation passed 
by the Florida Legislature during 
the 1957 Session as: 

1. A bill to increase the 
tax on oranges from the former 
cents to five cents per box. 
He said this action was taken to 
permit an expansion of the Florida 
Citrus Commission’s program and ac- 
tivities to assist the industry in 
marketing substantially larger crops 
expected in the next few years. 
said that the additional 
revenue arising from the increase in 
production available for advertising 
last year represented about one half 
of one per cent of the value of the 
crop. 

2. A bill to extend the increased 
juice content requirement of grape- 
fruit. Conner said this law resulted 
in a tremendous improvement in the 
quality of grapefruit shipped during 
the early part of the past two sea- 
sons, Conner said results from pas- 
sage of this law two years ago led 
to the recently passed bill requiring 
an additional five percent increase 
to the beginning of March rather 
than through November 15 as stated 
in the previous law. 

3. Quality. “We cannot get away 
this word,” he said. Another 
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this 
change in the 


theme deals 


solids-acids 


bill carrying out 
with a 
ratio of Temple oranges and is de- 
signed to prevent the shipment of 
that or sour fruit early in the ship- 
ping season. 

1. Temple Orange coloring. Con- 
that upon 
results of experimental coloring of 
Temple industry 
posed a bill to permit the coloring 
of Temples on the same 
round without restrictions. 

“When this bil! came to the legis- 
lative committee in Tallahassee, it 
was considered desirable to throw cer- 
tain safeguards around it and to 
continue the coloring of Temples on 
an experimental basis but to increase 


ner said based favorable 


oranges, the pro- 


basis as 


oranges 


the maximum quantity that could 
be treated from 100,000 boxes to 
300,000 boxes,” he said. 


Conner said Tange- 
los were brought under the citrus 
code for the first time in 1955. 
“‘However,” he said, “the bill worked 
hardships on some in meeting maturi- 
ty requirements. To 


5. Tangelos. 


correct these, 
certain revisions were made by this 
Legislature while still retaining prior 
provisions designed to provide a pro- 


duct that will meet with good con- 
sumer acceptance.” 

6. Chilled Orange Juice. Conner 
said one of the most important 
in the history of the in- 
dustry has chilled orange 
juice. 


changes 
been in 


few of us realize this 
one tenth of all the 
grown in Florida were 
marketed in_ this important 
outlet,” he said. 

“Certain bills were enacted by 
this past Legislature which strength- 
ened the power of the Florida Citrus 
Commission to regulate and to con- 
trol the production of this new pro- 
duct in order to prevent fraud and 
deception and thereby to protect the 
good name and reputation of Florida 
citrus,” he said. 


‘*Perhaps 
past season, 
oranges 


new, 


7. ‘“‘Bonded Shipper.’’ Conner said 
that gift package shippers and road- 
side stand operators in the State 

ay an important part in merchan- 
dising our citrus crops. 

“These folks are front line 
ambassadors,” he said. ‘‘Unfortunate- 
ly, a few have indulged in unethical 
practices by incorrectly displaying 
the words, ‘Bonded Shipper.” This 
had been misleading. To correct 
the situation, the legislature’ en- 
acted a bill making it unlawful to 
use the term unless the person has 
actually posted a performance bond 
to protect the persons to whom he 
sells fruit.” 


our 


8. Frozen Concentrated Orange 
Juice. “We at Mutual subscribe to 
the theory that we must constantly 
strive to improve our products and 
to produce them to the highest 
standards. We were co- 
snonsors for the bill passed by the 
Legislature which gives the Com- 
mission power after public hearing 
to promulgate rules and regulations 
covering certain phases of the pro- 
duction of frozen concentrated 
orange juice at levels higher than 
the minimum § standards required 
under the Florida citrus code. We 
believe the net affect of this bill 
will be an improved quality product. 
We cannot afford to neglect the 
quality factors of this product if 
we are to continue the expansion 
of markets so necessary for the 
movement of our rapidly expanding 
citrus products,” he concluded. 
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Surveys Released For 
Three More Counties 


The Florida Citrus Commission 
today released results of the State 
Plant Board’s citrus survey in Pasco, 
Hernando and Citrus, bringing to 27 
the number of citrus belt counties 
to be covered in the Board’s survey 
project started early last year. 

In cooperation with the State 
Plant Board, the Citrus Commission, 
Florida Citrus Mutual, the U. S. 
and Florida Departments of Agri- 
culture, and the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station are par- 
ticipating in the survey which will 
eventually include 36 counties in the 
Florida citrus belt. 

Pasco leads the latest three-county 
count with 1,981,538 orange trees 
and 203,590 grapefruit trees in com- 
mercial groves in the county. Also 
listed in the report was a total of 
42,065 Mandarin variety trees; 73,- 
729 Hybrid trees of which 65,844 
were Temples; 12,970 trees bearing 
Kumquats and other miscellaneous 
varieties; and 20,312 acid fruit trees 
of which 14,136 were Lime, 5,024 
were Sour Orange, and the balance 
Lemon trees. 

Hernando County orange trees in 
commercial groves number 464,414 
while grapefruit trees total 35,864. 
The report also listed 64,937 bear- 
ings trees of the Mandarin type; 
5,556 trees bearing Temple oranges; 
and 729 acid bearing fruit trees. 

Citrus, the smallest producer of 
the three, has 96,067 orange trees 
and 7,982 grapefruit trees in com- 
mercial groves. The report noted 
that there were 3,084 of Mandarin 
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type; 5,621 trees bearing Tangelos 
and Temple oranges; 684 acid fruit 
trees; and 427 miscellaneous fruit 
trees. 

The report stated that Pasco has 
a total net commercial acreage in 
citrus of 32,768 acres; has 5,093 
trees in abandoned groves; and 
108,172 diiseased trees throughout 
the county. 

Hernando County has a net com- 
mercial citrus acreage of 8,080 
acres; has 2,937 trees in abandoned 
groves; and 30,931 trees diseased 
in the county. 

In Citrus County, net commercial 
acreage totals 1,757; there are 17,- 
234 trees in the diseased category; 
and 1,192 trees in abandoned groves. 

Other counties thus far included 
in the project are Polk, Lake, Pinel- 
las, Highlands, Lee, Hendry, Collier, 
Broward, Dade, Orange, Hardee, 
Martin, Sarasota, DeSoto, St. Lucie, 
Indian River, Seminole, Putnam, 
Palm Beach, Charlotte, Volusia, 
Manatee, Alachua and Okeechobee 
counties. Including today’s report 
on the three counties, the combined 
counties surveyed indicate a_ total 
of 37,557,715 of which 25,- 
112,579 are bearing commercial or- 
anges. 

Net citrus acreage for the 27 
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For many years a favorite and dependable source of 
soluble magnesia for Florida crops. 
in fertilizer mixtures for citrus crops and vegetables. 
Especially useful and economical for direct application 
where only magnesia is required. 


In Florida, magnesium is now classed as a primary plant 
food together with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 


The recommendations of the Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, stress the need for large appli- 
cation of magnesium for Citrus in soluble form and state 
that it is usually applied as a Sulphate. 


Be sure that your fertilizer manufacturer 
EMJEO in your mixtures as a dependable source of 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
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USDA Amends Standards 
On Oranges, Tangelos 


Amended U. S. Standards for Flor- 
ida oranges and tangelos will become 
effective September 21, 1957, the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The minimum diameter specified for 
175-176 size oranges is being changed 
from 2-14/16 inches to 2-13/16 inches 
at the request of the Florida orange 
industry. In addition, the method of 
juice extraction is changed to permit 
the use of cheeseclotth in lieu of a 
specific grade of gauze which no 
longer is available. 

The amended standards, which ap- 
ply to oranges and tangelos grown 
in Florida, supersede those in effect 
since October 14, 1955. 


counties was placed at 491,423 acres; 
1,678,778 trees were listed in the 
diseased category; and 568,307 trees 
in abandoned groves. 

The citrus tree count, which has 
been underway since early last year, 
will include an estimated 43,000,000 
citrus trees when completed. 
























Used extensively 


includes 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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8c Of U.S. Dollar 


For Transportation 


For every dollar spent in 1955 by 
food, 8 cents went 
for transportation, according to a 
report issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In comparison, 
transportation cost consumers less 
than 6 cents of their food dollar in 
1954. 

The proportion of the food dollar 
that goes to pay for transportation 


Classified Ads 


CITRUS TREES avail- 
Fall 1957 and Spring 1958 
planting: Valencias, Hamlins, Pine- 
apples, Orlandos and other varie- 
ties. Write for quotation and your 
FREE copy of “Care of Young 
Citrus Trees.” WARD'S NURSERY, 
Box 846, Avon Park, Florida. Phone 
GLendale 2-7541. 


consumers for 


SUPERIOR 
able for 


YOUR GROVE DESERVES THE 
VERY BEST Personally selec- 
ted buds on large lemon root. Grown 
on high sand land to exacting 
standards for old time hardiness 
with today’s high production. Jim 
Crump Citrus Nursery, Phone Cy- 
press 3-2958, 551 Avenue O SE, 
Winter Haven, Florida. 


FOR SALE COMPLETE PACKING 
HOUSE EQUIPMENT. Excellent 
condition. Capacity of 800 boxes 
per day. Washers, graders, many 
extra brushes, parts, etc. Frank 
Stirling & Sons, Route 1, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. Phone Ludlow 
30831 

Completely reconditioned CASE 
GROVE TRACTOR like 
new! Fully Guaranteed. $1500. 
Call or write POUNDS TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Winter Haven. Phone 
CYpress 3-3159. 

CITRUS TREE SNAILS. Taking or- 
ders for dormant January delivery. 
Lots of 500 or more. Frank Stirling 
& Sons, Route No. 1, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. Phone 30831. 


Used Fertilizer Distributors 


We have for sale at consider- 
able discount... 
Several 1956 Model 
Demonstrators 
And Rental Units 
These machines are in good to 
excellent condition and are a 
real buy at prices offered. 
See Them At: 


SAM KILLEBREW, INC. 


Havendale Road 


Auburndale, Florida 


THE CITRUS 


varies, of course, from one kind of 
food to another and from place to 
place, and also is greater for long 
hauls to market than for short ones. 
Lettuce shipped from Arizona points 
in June 1955 cost 23 1/3 cents per 
retail dollar for transportation to 
Chicago and 33 cents per retail dollar 
to New York, the marketing research- 
ers found. 

Transportation firms try to cut 
down the difference between the 
rates charged for transporting a com- 
modity that is brought into a market 
from several sources of supply. For 
example, the rate charged for shipping 
tomatoes from California to Boston 
is only about half again as much as 
the rate from Florida, although the 
distance is more than twice as great. 
Hence, the carriers get freight to 
haul which they might otherwise not 
get, distant producers are able to 
compete, and the supply everywhere 
is more ample and varied. 

The report shows that the hauler 
gets a smaller share of the retail 
price of processed foods than of fresh 
products. Actually, the rates for 
movinz processed foods are higher 
than rates for moving the same pro- 
ducts as they come from the farm. 
But added processing causes a bigger 
percentage rise in the processing bill 
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FIELD'S 


INDUSTRY 


FINEST BEACHES IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
GULF BATHING ¢ HEATED SWIMMING POOL 
COFFEE SHOP & BAR 
TELEPHONES & TELEVISION 
AIR-CONDITIONED & HEATED INDIVIDUAL BEACH HOMES 


September, 1957 


than in the transportation bill. In 
November 1955, transportation ab- 
scrbed 16 cents per retail dollar 
spent for fresh Florida oranges in 
New York, 12 cents for single 
strength orange juice, and only 5 
cents for frozem orange juice con- 
centrate. 


There are two things some people 
never seem to get — all they want 
and what they deserve. 





"Grove-Land Trees” 
ARE Better 


Place your order now for 


Hamlins - Parson Browns - Pineapples 
Valencias or Murcotts 
on 
lemon - Sour - Cleo or Sweet Root 
We will grow for you, on contract, 
any variety, on any root stock. 
Our tree quality is higher, 
BUT, 


Our tree prices are no higher. 


Groveland Nurseries, Ine. 


R. R. No. | Box 772 


Phone: Garden 9-3427 
GROVELAND, FLORIDA 


@ KITCHENETTE APTS 
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Air-Conditioned 
Heated Pee! 
Private Beach 
Coffee Shep 
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“ORTHO products have always 
‘| produced highly desirable results,’ 


reports John M. Kennedy, Production Manager, Grand Island Citrus Co-Op, 





le 

it Umatilla, Fla., (pictured below, left, with ORTHO Fieldman Charles Ashley) 

= “In all my experience with ORTHO products‘I ORTHO products have always produced highly 

2 have found them to be of top quality,” states Mr. _ desirable results. Their field personnel have aided 
Kennedy. “We have never had any leaf droppage __in field inspection and have supplied excellent tech- 
with ORTHO N-P 90 when used as recommended. _ nical assistance in our production operations.” 

at 

2 





Leading Florida Citrus Growers use a 


complete ORTHO program -—here’s why: s 
When you buy the ORTHO program, all the personal, on-your- 
ground technical advice and services of your ORTHO Fieldman 
are provided gladly and without any extra charge. Too, with 


ORTHO, you’re associated with the leader. ORTHO Research first 
developed highly refined petroleum oil sprays in the form of new 
type emulsions and ready- mixes. Under such brand names of 


VOLCK Soluble, and Florida VOLCK these oil sprays today ; A 





are known and respected by growers the world over. Include these 
top-choice oil sprays in your control program, too. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE P.O. Box 7067, Fairvilla Road, Orlando, Florida. 
T.M.’S REG, U.S. PAT. OFF: ORTHO, VOLCK, N-P 





ORTHO products are formulated in Orlando especially for Florida Growers. 
ORTHO—serving Florida agriculture for more than 33 years! 






Contact these ORTHO Fieldmen: 


Ft. Myers — Art Alberty Lakeland—Jean E. Mabry Orlando—Cliff Sutton Perrine —Dick Acree West Palm Beach — Luke D. Dohner 
Lake Alfred—J.S. Murphy, Jr. Leesburg—Charles Ashley Orlando—John Nowell Plant City—Webster Carson West Palm Beach— Perry L. Sparkman 






You Can Tell 
The Difference 


When fruit has been properly fertilized, sprayed and 


cultivated. 


The people who purchase your fruit are interested 
in external appearance, so fruit which looks bad 


doesn't draw top prices on the market. 


These same people are even more interested in 
the internal fruit they purchase, too . . . citrus 
concentrate and other processed fruit is also 
judged by its flavor . . . and consumers will pay 
a premium to get the finest flavor in the fruit 


they buy. 


From the very beginning of this Company we have 
made it our major objective to provide our cus- 
tomers with fertilizers which would aid in produc- 


ing the finest citrus fruit possible. 


We know our efforts have been satisfactory, 
and hundreds of growers over the state will attest 


to this fact. 


lf you have problems pertaining 
to the production of top quality 
fruit our Field Service Men will 


gladly cooperate with you. 


Lyons Fertilizer 


Phone 43-101 
TAMPA, FLORID 





